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Song. 
I. 
I do confess that thou art coy 
And hardly to be pleased or won ; 
- Yet in thy very pride I joy, 
Thou’t yield to me—or yield to none. 
Thy heart’s a jewel, dear and deep, 
And through thine eyes I saw it shine ; 
Thy lips may still the secret keep, 
But thou art mine. 


II. 
The fairest lily in the wood 
Were robbed of half that makes it fair, 
If open to the day it stood 
And wooed by every wanton air. 
Thy heart’s a jewel, dear and deep, 
And through thine eyes I saw it shine ; 
Thy lips may stil the secret keep— 
But thou art mine. 
Christmas, 1867. 





Letters of Great Composers. 


Letters of Distinguished Musicians: Gluck, 
Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, Mendelssohn. 
Translated from the German by Lady Wal- 
lace. (Longmans & Co.) 


Mozart und ITaydn in London. Von C. F. Pohl. 
nr Gerold ; London, Williams: & Nor- 
gate). 


The first of these works is as pleasant a volume 
of light musical reading as has been lately laid 
before the public. It would serve no purpose 
again largely to descant on the peculiarities of 
Lady Wallace as a translator, seeing that there 
is small chance of their being amended. Her as- 
siduity, however, is to be recognized as having 
done much to naturalize a large body of biogra- 
ap material which can never henceforward 

overlooked by those who deal with the masters 
of a lovely art. But it will not be safe to quote 
from her pages without close comparison with the 
originals whenever the meaning is at all obscure. 

While going through these letters again, we 
have been anew struck by the credit done in 
them to a class of artists unjustly disparaged as 
deficient in intelligence and not rich in moral 
worth. The amount of industry and kindly feel- 
ing, the traces of keen observation they display 
among musicians, is worthy of all attention, and 
may be fairly propounded to those sour bigots, if 
such are still to be found, who have groaned over 
the debasing and enervating influences of Music 
asa pursuit. It would be as fair to decry the 
grave profession of Law, because unchaste Judges 
have sat in Courts where chastity had to be dis- 
cussed,—as fanatical to demand that, because in- 
temperance is largely abroad in the land, the 
“vines should be torn from the hills. The world 
is becoming wiser in these matters than it used to 
be; and in the case under illustration good can- 
not but accrue from the publication of these un- 
premeditated utterances, confessions, and records 
of friendly intercourse. We are satisfied that 
the cause we are advocating would be strength- 
ened could the correspondence be ransacked of 
musicians less distinguished than the five great 
men here grouped together. 

Among these five Gluck is seen to the least 
advantage,—as a man pompous and self-engross- 
ed, who met with small patience any opposition 
to the theories he propounded ; theories, let it be 
added, of no such extraordinary novelty as he 








pretended ; theories which he contradicted in his 
works with right royal insolence whenever it 
suited his views of effect so todo. It is possible, 
however, that-Gluck was not precisely answera- 
ble for all that was written in his letters. In 
those relating to the famous Parisian controversy, 
he may have been helped by some of those eager 
paper-warriors who have been always busy in 
French green-rooms and French journalists’ se- 
cret chambers. Such advocates rarely fail to ex- 
aggerate, to force facts, for the sake of brilliancy 
of period and climax. A tendency towards in- 
flation is to be discerned in the dedications and 
rejoinders of Gluck. It may be urged that his 
humble origin, long struggle with life, and, lastly, 
the intoxicating patronage of that enchantress 
Marie-Antoinette might explain, if not justify, 
his vain glory when at last the gaze and the gold 
of the French public fastened themselves on him. 
But the humor of the second letter-writer in this 
gallery shows that Gluck’s haughtiness may not 
have been of circumstances so much as of charac- 
ter. 

No one will close this volume without increase 
of his love for the man Joseph Haydn. He was 
one, like Gluck, of humble origin and scanty ed- 
ucation. His cheerful temperance and his unen- 
vying industry are shown to have been as re- 
markable as his genius. His letters are delight- 
ful in their combined manliness and artlessness, 
and call up‘a picture of a state of society now, 
happily for patrons and the patronized, gone by; 
as regards himself of as useful, indefatigable a 
life of content without callousness or stupidity as 
the lover of artists could desire to look on. 


He made, while a youngster, a bad marriage 
with the daughter of the wig-maker, Keller, and 
had to pay for its consequences all his life, in the 
form of incessant work. It is cheering to see 
how he could reconcile himself to a long house- 
hold service of the Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, 
for whose baritone he was required to produce a 
supply of pieces, the number of which seems fab- 
ulous if there be no mistake in the figures,—and 
how, after so many years of bondage, he could, 
without servility or ignorance, enjoy all the profi- 
table honor and glory of his London sojourns, 
which included lionism in the saloons of the 
rouged, over-dressed Mrs. John Hunter (whose 
canzonets he set so exquisitely), while her un- 
couth husband, the famous anatomist, stalked 
about, growling at his wife’s foreign fancies. He 
equally enjoyed attentions from royal and noble 
personages ; and sympathy from the sweet-heart- 
ed and prescient Burney, who, in him, as later in 
Mozart and Beethoven, could discern and appre- 
ciate the man of real genius. Nor can anything 
be better, because more thoroughly unaffected, 
than Haydn’s perpetual praise and understand- 
ing of Mozart’s genius,—than his patience with 
that inferior copy of himself, his pupil, Ignace 
Pleyel, who was brought to London by a specu- 
lative rival to Salamon, to be pitted against him, 
—than his homely, thoughtful will, religious in 
its justice and ellen. A life of Haydn, with 
reference to his art and to his character as an ar- 
tist, has to be written. But from this his senti- 
mentalities, such as exhaled in his letters to Frau 
von Genzinger, must no more be left out than in 
any life of Burns can be the Ayrshire pena 
man’s inflated passion for his Clarinda. Haydn, 
though as uneducated a man as Burns, had a bet- 
ter taste in writing his raptures than our coun- 
tryman had. It is fair to suggest, however, that 
neither would have written had their raptures 
been other than Platonic. 

In pursuance of Haydn’s career, the story of 
which has been re-opened by the English trans- 
lation under review, we call attention to the 





second of the German volumes here coupled with 
it. Herr Pohl’s book is written rather for his 
than for our country, as the details of our doings, 
artists and institutions, which he has collected 
with amazing industry, are to the English so 
much superfluous matter It is to be regretted 
that they should be disfigured by such a dispro- 
portionate amount of press errors. For this rea- 
son, we shall be brief in our review, acknowledg- 
ing as we should the great value of the work to 
foreign readers. It may tend to dispel the ridic- 
ulous ideas which so long prevailed in Germany 
as to the absence of sympathy for Music in this 
country. That Haydn was more caressed in its 
capital—and with no indiscriminating praise, but 
intelligently, by those whose regard was worth 
having—than he was as the retainer of Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy, is clear from every page re- 
cording the events of his two visits. Nor less 
evident is the fact that his richest and loveliest 
inspirations were begotten and nourished among 
his London experiences. The Symphonies which 
he wrote for Salamon were many a flight bolder 
than any other of his orchestral works. His 
Canzonets to English words are the only single 
songs by him which live. They remain unap- 
proached by those of any other writer. It was 
to the stimulus of England’s oratorio perform- 
ances that the world owes “The Creation.” These 
things*have been too ungenerously forgotten by 
the Germans. It is clear, too, that, in spite of 
our late hours and usages, which are found par- 
ticularly hard to bear by those habituated to an 
easier manner of living, Haydn found keen en- 
joyment in England, apart from the substantial 
gains he gathered here. It has not been possible 
to go through his notes of his London pleasures 
and performances without contrasting him favor- 
ably with a later guest, who also was honored 
amongst us. Jt might have been predicted that 
a man who had seen so much of courts and cities 
as Spohr had done, from his youth upwards, 
should have had a wider and more genial feeling 
for others than one who only emerged from a 
very narrow circle atter the time of life when 
habits are formed. But the two composers were 
as far apart from each other as selfishness from 
generosity. A more genial example of the tem- 
per which every artist would do well for his own 
happiness and success to cultivate could not be 
cited than that of dear old Haydn. 


We must now return to Lady Wallace’s col- 
lection. The letters of Philip Emanuel Bach 
are of far less value than those of Haydn, being 
merely matter-of-fact notes on business. The 
contributions of Weber to the volume are mcre 
interesting, as was to be expected from one who 
commanded the pen of a journalist as well as of a 
musical composer. They show the bright side of 
his character in his warm attachment to his com- 
rade Gansbacher, and his gratitude to his master, 
the Abbé Vogler; but they also present indica- 
tions of the incompleteness which we noted in the 
badly-written but interesting biography by his 
son. Unlike the author of “The Creation,” 
Weber could be bitter and unjust to any of his 
contemporaries whom he fancied rivals. A cer- 
tain chronic soreness—that most unfortunate of 
habits of mind for persons of imagination, tempt- 
ing him to despond and to dwell “on ho e- 
ferred”—is to be discerned in the earlier letters. 
The details of his failing health, ascribable in 
part, we fancy, to the irregularity of his lite be- 
fore his marriage, are sad toread. On the whole, 
there is fever in these letters—but there was fe- 
ver in the writer’s music. 

Nothing save their both reflecting the posses- 
sion of rich, original genius could well be more 
opposite than the lives and the spirits of the com- 
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posers of “Der Freischiitz” and “Elijah.” Men- 
delssohn’s letters close this volume as with a 
strain of good cheer,—saddened though the same 
be by the recollection of the shortness of the hap- 
piest. healthiest, most brilliant, most complete life 
ever led by Poet. His reputation as one of the 
most charming among the letter-writers who 
have delighted the world will suffer nothing by 
the specimens here translated—principally ad- 
dressed to his friend Birmann, the clarionet- 
player. They are full of his liveliness, Lis en- 
thusiasm, his shrewd, sound serse, his warm- 
hearted affection, and the admirable, never af- 
fected, choice of language which have so endear- 
ed him to every reader who knew him not, and 
deepened every precious recollection cherished 
by those who enjoyed the privilege of knowing 
him. The letters already published are only a 
part of those that exist. Even in what have 
been printed there may have been important 
omissions, out of respect to the feelings of per- 
sons who may be pained by a sharp epithet, 
which was often thrown out in the playfulness of 
the moment. We shall never cease to regret 
that, while those were alive who could have put 
together a rich store of anecdote and recollec- 
tion, the detail of Mendelssohn’s visits to England 
were not collected by those who had his memory 
in charge. The time is now past. Most, if not 
all, of his earliest hosts, and many of the friends 
to whom he trusted himself, heart in hand, with 
a frank unreserve which hesitated at expressing 
nothing, grave or gay, as it rose to his lip, have 
crossed “the bourn,” and the store which could 
have been easily accumulated from their testi- 
mony has perished irrecoverably.—A theneum. 





Mendelssohn's “Reformation Symphony.” 
(From the London Times). 


Mendelssohn's reasonsfor overlooking such a 
work, even could they be made known, ought to 
claim little consideration now. Of all the great 
musicians—and he is surely among the greatest 
—not one exhibited such reserve and self-denial 
about his own compositions. Now that he is gone, 
it is for his survivors to render him that justice, 
which, with far-fetched punctiliousness, he too 
often denied himself. It is quite enough for 
them to know that for so many years he kept by 
him the /talian Symphony, which at the most is 
inferior, if inferior, to the Scotch Symphony, to 
justify the lovers of his music in attaching small 
importance to the hyper-criticism he himself was 
wont to exercise in its regard. That any altera- 
tions he might have made in his pieces would 
have been alterations for the better, no one for 
an instant doubts. But he can make alterations 
no longer; and the world of music is only too 
grateful to take whatever he has left, satisfied 
that not a work from his pen exists that does not 
contain at least something too precious for obliv- 
ion. In no single instance, looking at what has 
already been selected for publication from among 
his posthumous manuscripts, has this failed to be 
the case ; and till an exception comes to light we 
may fairly persist in believing that no such in- 
stance is at all likely to occur. One thing is cer- 
tain—Mendelssohn left no instructions to his ex- 
ecutors that his unpublished works should be de- 
stroyed. On the contrary, he carefully wrote 
out and dated every one of them. What then, 
is to be done? Let us suppose a case that is by 
no means impossible. The MSS. might change 
hands. The careful guardians who hold them 
might bequeath them to others less qual'fied to 
look upon them as a sacred trust. And it is not 
extravagant to suppose that they might possibly 
come into the possession either of persons indif- 
ferent to music, who would eventually dispose of 
them as useless lumber, or, still worse, of persons 
not indifferent to music, but indifferent to other 
considerations, who, without ideas of their own, 
would find in them an abundant supply of that 
in which they themselves were wanting. That 
half a dozen musical reputations might be built 
upon the contents of Mendelssohn’s reliquie will, 
as things go, hardly be denied. But better times 
have come. The scruples of his survivors, what- 
ever they were, would seem to be set at rest ; 





and it affords us real pleasure to state, in correc- 
tion of a widely-spread belief, that to Herr Carl 
Mend: Issohn, the son, and another near relative 
of the illustrious master we are exclusively in- 
debted for the works that have recently been 
produced (the Trumpet Overture, the “Songs 
without Words,” &c.), together with others about 
to be produced, the publishers having no further 
hand in the matter than belongs to them simply 
as publishers. It is well to state this, which we 
do on the best authority, inasmuch as it will go 
far to remove an entirely erroneous impression— 
an impression calculated to give pain and um- 
brage where neither are deserved. 

The grand symphony in D—the Reformation 
Symphony, so-called—though still in manuscript, 
was performed Saturday afternoon, under the di- 
rection of IIerr Manns, in presence of the larg- 
est audience ever assembled in the concert-room 
of the Crystal Palace. A more admirable per- 
formance was never heard; a more complete 
triumph has rarely been achieved. 

To convey any clear impression of such a 
work without resorting to the aid of examples in 
musical type, which would be only of service to 
musicians, is impossible. Nor to ordinary read- 
ers would a athlon’ description of its plan, di- 
visions, and general development be of the slight- 
est use. Mendelssohn himself insisted that the 
meaning of a musical composition could not be 
explained through the medium of any other lan- 
guage than its own, and that if that language ex- 
pressed nothing to the hearer it would be to no 
pone attempting ta translate it into another. 

uf now that the unburied work is the universal 
topic in musical circles, and, through the splen- 
did performance at the Crystal Palace, may be 
said already to have established its claim to rank 
as one of the master-pieces of its composer, it 
would hardly suffice to inform the many who, not 
having been present, are curious about.the result, 
that the symphony in D “is a very fine’ sympho- 
ny, in three parts, composed for the occasion of 
the 300th anniversary of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion.” We shall, therefore, in as few words as 
practicable, endeavor to give some account of it, 
and to state the impression which two hearings, 
at the rehearsal and at the public performance, 
produced not upon ourselves alone, but upon the 
—, majority of those who attended either or 

th. 


The symphony begins with a movement—an- 
dante (in D major)—the gravity of which at the 
outset proclaims the work in hand to be of seri- 
ous import. The — phrase, led off by the 
violas, is immediately answered by the violoncel- 
los, and carried on in that imitative style which 
we are accustomed to associate with the higher 
order of Church music. When this has been de- 
veloped, or rather in the course of its develop- 
ment, the wind instruments give out unisonically 
a second theme in strongly marked contrast, 
which the stringed instruments answer by a soft 
melodious strain, modulating in full harmony to 
the dominant cadence. With this, twice repeat- 
ed, the short introduction is brought to a pause. 
It may be stated bere that the cadence, or re- 
sponse, in question formed part of a Roman 
Catholic Church service; that it caught Men- 
delssohn’s attention at Dresden, and that, being 
much struck with it, he adopted the resolution of 
giving it a place in the symphony which was then 
engrossing his thoughts. Those who choose to 
speculate upon his poetical intention may discov- 
er in this introductory prelude the earliest indi- 
cation of what is to follow—the dawn of a new 
faith, striving against the mental incertitude that 

recedes conviction. Nevertheless, solemn and 
impressive, it suggests rather peace than conflict. 
Not so, however, the movement that follows— 
allegro con fuoco in (D minor). Here all is con- 
flict, and that of the stormiest. The opening, in 
unison, for all the instruments except trombones 
—a’conspicuous feature of the principal subject — 
bears a close affinity to, nay, immediately springs 
from, the unisonic preamble (already noticed) to 
the second theme of the introduction. Its fre- 
quent occurrence throughout the movement, eith- 
er identically or in a modified shape, keeps atten- 
tion incessantly awake to the fact that the Ro- 





man Catholic faith, as Symbolized in its music 
for the church, is still the predominant question. 

The two important themes upon which this 
magnificent alleyro is built, though forcibly con- 
trasted, lend themselves readily to its almost evi- 
dent design—that of a prolonged struggle be- 
tween contending principles. The first (in D - 
minor) has the breadth and vigor of Beethoven ; 
while the second (in A major), the announce- 
ment of which again seems to spring from the 
unison passage in the introduction, reveals the 
fascinating individuality of Mendelssohn. Both 
are wrought out with masterly skill, in the midst 
of subsidiary matter which may be taken to rep- 
resent the fierce and obstinate contest that is be- 
ing waged. Just asthe climax would seem to 
be at hand it is arrested by the re-appearance (in 
D major) of the harmonized cadence from the 
Cathohce Church servfce—as it were the last lin- 
gering look back at a once cherished belief about 
to be abjured. After four bars, however, assign- 
ed as before to the stringed instruments, the 
prevalent character of the movement is resumed 
in a coda, or peroration, equal in interest to what 
has gone before. The preamble to this coda is a 
sort of condensed epitome of the allegro con fuoco, 
in slower time, more sparingly instrumented, and 
soft instead of loud—as though the last reminder 
of the old faith had brought with it regret with- 
out conviction. The idea of this is altogether 
new, and as strikingly effective as it is new. The 
remainder of the coda is in the same style as the 
allegro, before the intervention of the Roman 
Catholic eadence. An exciting crescendo leads 
up to a fortissimo for the whole orchestra; and 
the movement proceeds in a more impassioned 
style, till, with a repetition of the unisonic pre- 
amble to a few bars of the opening theme, it ends, 
somewhat in the manner of the first movement 
of Beethoven’s ninth symphony, which is in the 
same key. To say another word about it would 
be superfluous ; enongh that this first part of the 
Reformation Symphony is in all respects worthy 
its author. Equally so is the movement that 
follows (allegro vivace), consisting of a scherzo (in 
B flat), with trio (in G). Only Mendelssohn 
himself could explain what this movement signi- 
fies in the main design of his symphony—suppos- 
ing that design (as is generally held) to have 
been in immediate connexion with the rise, pro- 
gress, and triumph of the Protestant faith. It 
little matters now, however ; and when we say 
that it is difficult to decide which of its two divi- 
sions, the scherzo or the trio, is the more charm- 
ing, we have said all thatis requisite. The au- 
dience on Saturday pronounced a decision em- 
phatically favorable, by encoring the movement, 
which was accordingly repeated from beginning 
to end. It was hard to resist the influence of 
melody so frankly rhythmical and unobtrusively 
captivating. 

Toe third and last section of the symphony 
consist of four movements, linked together so as 
virtually to constitute one organic whole. We 
know of nothing in music more speakingly pa- 
thetic than the opening (andante, in G minor), 
and we can easily understand how it may be in- 
tended to convey a feeling of despondency en- 
gendered by hesitating incertitude with respect 
to the most serious problem of life. In this move- 
ment the violins speak in eloquent tones that go 
straight to the heart, and stir it to its depths ; 
and just as it pauses, with a brief and unexpect- 
ed allusion to the second theme of the adllegro, 
upon the major harmony of the key, the theme 
of the Lutheran choral, “Ein’ feste Burg ist unser 
Gott” (andanie con moto, in the key of G), the 
first bars of which are heard from a single flute, 
unaccompanied, comes like a gleam of sunshine 
unexpectedly lighting up a chamber where _be- 
fore there had been utter darkness. Men- 
delssohn has recourse to the rough and pop- 
ular version of this tune, not to that which 
appears three times in J. S. Bach’s 371 vier- 
stimmige Choralgesdinge, and which Meyerbeer, 
overlooking the fact that the early French 
Protestants were not Lutherans, but Calvinists, 
has introduced in the Huguenots. How he has 
treated it ; how, after the solitary flute has given 
out the first three bars, the oboes, clarionets, 
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bassoons and other wind instruments alternately 
enrich the harmony, joined ultimately by the 
violas and violoncellos («divided), the violins tak- 
ing no part until the variation that follows (alle- 
gro vivace, same key), in which to a triplet ac- 
companiment of stringed instruments, the broken 
snatches of the theme are heard at intervals from 
clarionet, oboe, flute, &c., the whole culminating 
in the vigorous and brilliant preamble of the 
Jinale—allegro maestoso (D major)—vust be left 
to the imagination of the reader. In the final 
movement itself the most ingenious devices of 
counterpoint are brought to bear upon themes 
the one more bold and striking than the other. 
Of these not the least important is the tune of 
“Ein feste Burg,” which, however, does not make 
its re-appearance until the first subject, a fugal 
episode in the relative minor, and the second sub- 
ject in the dominant major have been given out 
at length. From this point, however, the old 
Lutheran choral is heard struggling for mastery 
—now on one instrument, now on another, often 
seeming as if it would gain the victory, but as 
often, temporarily though never quite defeated. 
The second theme, first given out by the instru- 
ments of wood and brass alone, is of a jubilant 
character, as though to represent the inward 
conviction of one sure that in the end the truth 
must prevail. A fugue for stringed instruments 
occurs twice, the theme of which may recall that 
of an episode in the chorus, “Be not afraid,” from 
Elijah. On the second appearance of this fugue, 
when the oboes join in the delivery of the theme, 
and it is much more eiaborately worked, the cho- 
ral, ‘Ein’ feste Burg,” dispersed among wind in- 
struments, makes head against it; but the fugue 
goes on as independently as if it had encountered 
no antagonist, and the combination of the two is 
one of the most interesting and masterly points 
of the finale. Others might be cited, but we 
must be content to name the episode at the close 
of the first part, after the peroration of the jubi- 
lant second theme, where, first in snatches from 
isolated instruments, then in full harmony for 
the whole of the “wind,” it;jpursues its way, to the 
accompaniment of a new and striking figure for 
the violins and other “strings,” staecato. To con- 
clude, the working up of the- whole, after the 
second delivery of the fugue, in combination with 
the choral, and the re-appearance of the second 
theme, in the ruling key of the movement, is in 
Mendelssohin’s best manner. The climax is put 
off with grand effect, and when at length it is 
reached, the leading phrase of “Ein’ feste Burg 
ist unser Gott” being given ont in lengthened 
notes by the entire orchestra, fortissimo, we feel 
that a noble effort has been nobly and thorough- 
ly achieved. 


Upon the relative position which the Reforma- 
tion Symphony is entitled to hold by the side of 
its composer’s other great works, we need not 
speculate here. That it will obtain very general 
acceptance, as amung his best, we cannot reason- 
ably doubt. Meanwhile, if first impressions 
count for anything, the enthusiasm excited by 
the audience at the Crystal Palace may be re- 
garded as a significant fact. It should never be 
forgotten that this symphony was completed in 
1830; and that, as Mendelssohn was born in 
1809, it was the work of one who had not yet at- 
tained his 22nd year. But it did not require the 
Reformation Symphony to prove that in regard to 
precocious talent its composer stands forth as the 
most wonderful phenomenon of which the musi- 
cal art can boast. The very idea of such a work 
being devised and planned out by a mere youth 
is extraordinary enough; the fact of its thor- 
oughly successful accomplishment is still more 
extraordinary. But now that we have got it it 
can speak for itself, and, or we are greatly de- 
ceived, it will speak to future times. Often as it 
has been our agreeable duty to praise the orches- 
tra of the Crystal Palace, and Herr Manns, its 
admirable conductor, we have never been able 
todo so more unreservedly than now. What 
would Mendelssohn himself have said to such a 
poe ? At Berlin, in 1832, he could 

ave heard nothing like it—nor, with deference, 
at Paris either, even when Habeneck was con- 
ductor of the orchestra of the Conservatoire, 





much less now, with M. Georges Hainl from 
Lyons, at its head. 


(From the Athenzeum). 


Yielding to none in our love for the fame and 
memory of the last of the great German compos- 
ers, it may be recollected that we have not shar- 
ed with many of Mendelssohn’s friends and en- 
thusiastic admirers their eagerness to bring to 
light the music which he withheld during his life- 
time as incomplete. The case is not a common 
one. His orderliness and self-knowledge were as 
remarkable as his genius. His reserves, there- 
fore, are not to be classed with the accidents and 
oversights which apply in other cases of posthu- 
mous manuscripts. Whereas Gluck, with all his 
boastfulness, exercised no care over his scores,— 
leaving interpolations unnoticed, faults uncorrect- 
ed, and variations for his successors to decide on, 
—it was not so with Mendelssohn. The plea that 
an author’s inventions must become public prop- 
erty, when once the breath has passed out of his 
body, however specious, is subject to limitations. 
There is something of authority after all in the 
Stratford-upon-Avon epitaph. Many wise and 
generous persons, however, have held diametri- 
cally opposite views in this particular case; and 
so it has come to pass that, in compliance with 
the pressure of their zeal, certain remains and 
relics are now appearing one by one. 


The Reformation Symphony is probably the 
most important of the works left by the master 
which will see the light, since we cannot con- 
ceive that those who advocate the production of 
every scrap of writing which came from Mendels- 
sohn’s pen would dream of demanding the dou- 
ble pianoforte concertos which are in existence, or 
other of the items carefully noted by him in the 
Thematic Catalogue prepared by his own hand. 
That the production of the work at Sydenham 
occasioned an amount of musical excitement rare 
in England was to be foreseen. It is not exag- 
geration to say that it was hailed as a new treas- 
ure almost before it was heard, and received with 
an enthusiasm which makes remark or qualifica- 
tion next to impossible. It is already thought to 
be set in its place among its composer’s greatest 
works. Our conviction, however, that much re- 
mains to be said on the subject, is so sincere that, 
no matter at what risk of unpopularity, it must 
be respectfully expressed. Let it be stated, fur- 
ther, that under better conditions an unfamiliar 
work was never given. Every nerve had been 
strained to do justice to the memory of the mod- 
ern musician most—and most justly—beloved in- 
this country. 

Mendelssohn’s music is in nothing more admi- 
rable than in the characteristic that, whereas it is 
never shallow, it does not torment the listener by 
mysticisms. He wrote by the golden rule, that 
to be great one must be clear—the rule of Mi- 
chael Angelo and Handel, of Beethoven in his 
best period, and Mozart, every step in departure 
from which is (disguise it how the pedants of 
mysticism will) a step downwards. In the works 
of what he laughingly used to call “his rebellions 
time” (as in his stringed quartet preluded by the 
Lied “Ist es wabr”), he was at times over-anx- 
ious to show his scholarship, not by “the sweet 
adulteries of art,” but by ingenuities of knowledge 
and construction amazing in one so young, and 
which, it may be said, occasionally shut up that 
freedom of melody and idea which are indispen- 
sable to complete pleasure in music. That this 
was developed by many a stride with every year 
that ae “Elijah” shows, as compared with 
“St. Paul.” 

As the Reformation Symphony stands, we fan- 
cy it may have been composed and retouched at 
different periods. It does not present itself to us 
as an entire work. There is dryness in the first 
movement,and over-labor ona very limited phrase, 
howbeit disguised by the utmost felicity of instru- 
mentation. The scherzo is charming, even among 
Mendelssohn’s scherzi—the essential slightness, 
not to say frivolity, of the elegant theme of its 
trio being dressed with every orchestral device 
and grace conceivable: neither device nor grace 
forced a hair’s breadth towards affectation or 
false effect. The slow movement is more man- 





nered—a Lied ohne Worte scored. The Luther- 
an Uhorale is wonderfully announced and ampli- 
fied. Among the stories to which this Symphony 
has given rise, is one that Mendelssohn held it 
back, conceiving himself anticipated—or his idea 
pirated—by Meyerbeer, in “Les Huguenots.” 
The finale is grand and spirited; but Beethoven 
had first written the finale to the C minor Sym- 
phony. The peroration is noble, rich, pompous 
—equal to, and in some phrases anticipating, the 
one tothe violin Concerto. But, as a whole, 
“come what come may,” cause is to be heard in 
this Symphony why Mendelssohn declined to 
send it forth, and cause may be found in it, 
should its settled acceptance fail to fulfil the ex- 
pectations of those who have been immediate to 
announce its triumphant reception as among the 
masterpieces of symphonic art. 


A Contribution to the History of Oratorio. 
BY EMIL NAUMANN. 
(Continued from page 154). 


The results upon Oratorio of the various an- 
tagonistic influences now at work, influences 
springing on theone hand from the especially 
epico-lyrical Mystery developed in Germany, 
and, on the other from the musical drama invent- 
ed by the Italians, are first recognized in the 
cropping-up of an androgynous class of produc- 
tion, which cannot be designated either Opera or 
Oratorio, but which so powerfully affected the 
development of the latter, that we must on no 
account ignore it. Such effusions we find in the 
German Singspiele, as well as in certain school- 
comedies of the first half of the 17th century. 
We will mention among them: The spiritual 
Sylvan Poem or Comedy, called “Seelewig,” set vo-. 
cally in the Wrat1an fashion by Johann Gottlieb 
Staden. Nuremburg, printed and published by 
Wolfgang Endtern in the year 1644.* The parts 
of three Nymphs and Shepherdesses are given to 
the treble, those of a Matron and several Shep- 
herds to the alto and tenor, and that of a Satyr 
or “Wood-Devil” tothe bass. The whole is ac- 
companied by fiddles, flutes, shalms, a horn, and 
a theorbo.—Not less remarkable is the Coburg 
comedy of Jerusalem delivered by the dear Prince, 
Gottfried, Duke of Bouillon, the music of which. 
is due to Melchior Frank—born about 1570 in 
Silesia, died about 1639—as we know, one of the 
most prominent masters of Evangelical Church- 
music. ‘The comedy already bears the character- 
istic name of Actus Oratorius, which, however, 
as we shall see, was undoubtedly borrowed from 
Italy. 

Much more purely and significantly affected in 
such labors than his German contemporaries by 
influences emanating from Italy, was Master 
Schiitz. During the considerable — he re- 
sided in Venice and other parts of Italy, as pupil 
of the head of the Venetian school, the great 
Giovanni Gabrieli, he had adopted different and 
far purer notions both of Opera and Oratorio. 
While, on the one hand, he learned, on the spot, 
all about the commencement and effect of the 
former, from such men as Cavalieri (born 1550), 
Peri (born 1560), Monteverde (born 1560), and 
Carissimi (born 1582), profiting so much by what 
he learned that we owe him the first German 
opera,t on the other, coming as he did from 

orthern Germany, where people had accustom- 
ed themselves to seek a very deep significance in 
Oratorio, he brought to his task a degree of ear- 
nestness, and a moral elevation of sentiment, 
which, combined with Gabrieli’s highly developed 
theories, could not fail to produce something im- 
perishable. 

It cannot, however, be denied that as regards 
epic construction and form even for Oratorio he 
still found much to learn in Italy. In that coun- 
try Oratorio had a very different beginning to 








* Das geistlich Waldgedicht, oder Freudenspiel, genannt 
*‘Seelewig,” gesangweis auf “‘Italienish” Art gesetzet durch 
Johann Gottlieb Staden, Niirnberg, gedruct und verlegt bei 
Wolfgang Endtern im Jahre 1664. 

+ This was performed on the 14th June, 1630, in the 
College at Coburg, to celebrate the birthday of Johann Casi- 
mir, Duke of Saxe-Julich-Cleve-Berg. 

t Rinuccini’s Dafne, translated into German, and set to 
— by Schiitz. It was produced at Dresden in the year 
1627. 
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what ithad in Germany. While, in Germany, 
we had to seek its roots in the Mysteries, in Italy 
we find its existence due to the very same im- 
pulses, springing from classical Antiquity, which 
gave birth to opera. 

Gothe’s “humoristic” Saint, treated by Gothe 
with such fondness in the description of his Ital- 
ian travels, the worthy Philippus Neri—born in 
1515 at Florence; died in 1580 at Rome—gave 
most strangely the name to this whole class of 
works. Neri erected, in the year 1558, near the 
church of San Girolamo della Carité, a‘ hall for 
prayer or oratory, where he collected bis follow- 
ers for their spiritual edification. In order to el- 
evate them by the aid of music, he secured the 
services of Johannes Animuccia, singing-master 
of St. Peter's in the Vatican, under whose direc- 
tion the choral singing was cultivated. By the 
year 1575, the circle of Neri’s followers had ex- 
tended so considerably that. by a bull dated the 
15th July, Pope Gregory XIII. gave his sanction 
to the institution as: “Association of the Prayer- 
Hall,” “Congregazione dell’ Oratorio.” From 
that time forward, the musical works performed 
there, and most of which, as we know, were 
founded on legendary subjects and words, were 
called off-hand, “Pieces from the Prayer-Hall,” 
and, at last, stiil more laconically, “Oratorios.”— 
Animuccia is certainly the first master who culti- 
vated this branch of the art; he was followed, 
though not at first in the fully marked oratorical 
style, by Palestrina (especially in his pieces treat- 
ing of the Passion for Passion Week), Giovanni 
Maria Nanino, Felice Anerio, Luca Marenzio, 
etc. In the works of Carissimi, 1582-1673, we 
already find Oratorio properly so called, the ti- 
tles, such as Jephtha, the Judgment of Solomon, 
being important, inasmuch as they mark its 
emancipation in the choice of its subject, which 
had before been restricted, almost ciated. to 
the Passion. Domenico Mazzochi, born about 
1590, even added an organ accompaniment. 
Both these masters were contemporaries of 
Schiitz, who long outlived them. _ It is, therefore. 
more than probable that the free treatment of 
recitative in their oratorical works exercised a 
great influence on the Passion Oratorios compos- 
ed by Schiitz in 1666, when he had attained a 
very advanced age, though, in power and depth 
of expression, the German master left his Italian 
models far behind. 

(To be continued). 








Harpsichord and Piano. 
(From the “‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” Nov. 4.) 


Herr Ernst Pauer, one of our most distinguished 
pianoforte professors, has commenced a series of 
** Historical Performances,” the second of which 
takes place to-day (Wednesday) at the Hanover 
Square ms. One curious feature in these per- 
formances is the introduction of the harpsichord (or 
“elavering,” as it is called in the programmes), on 
which, with stern logic, Herr Pauer insists on playing 
all pieces originally written for that instrament. 
There are, doubtless, numbers of persons who, as a 
matter of curiosity, would like to hear the harpsi- 
chord of our -grandmothers ; but if the masters 
who wrote before Clementi composed music for the 
harpsichord, that, it should be remembered, was 
because the piano, that notable improvement on the 
harpsichord, had not yet been invented. Extend 
Herr Pauer’s principle, and music written for the 
pianos of J. B. Cramer’s time ought to be executed 
on such pianos as J. B. Cramer used ; Beethoven’s 
sonatas should be played on the pianos of the 
Beethoven period ; while the most perfect specimens 
of the art of Broadwood and Erard should be 
reserved for the still more modern music of (say) 
Mendelssohn among classical composers, and Thal- 
berg among composers of the fantasia school. 
Better still, in the same direction, would it be if 
Beethoven’s sonatas could be performed on Beetho- 
ven’s own piano, which, according to the Revue et 
Gazette Musicale, has been lately discovered, and is, 
of course, for sale. The works of every composer on 
each composer’s own piano would be a fine basis on 
which to give a series of historical performances. 
The worst of it is that the requisite instruments 
would be difficult to obtain, and, perhaps, when 
obtained, difficult to play upon. Chopin’s piano, for 
instance, had a very violent fall in the agitated 
autumn of the year 1863, from the second-floor 
window of a house at Warsaw ; and all the Czar’s 





horses and all the Czar’s men can never put Chopin’s 
piano together again. But Beethoven’s piano, to 
judge from the paragraph on the subject issued by 
the actual owners and would-be vendors (who cer- 
tainly ought to know), is in admirable condition ; 
and we have a dim recollection of & slightly asthma- 
tic harpsichord said to have belonged to Handel, 
which was exhibited at one of the soirées of the 
Musical Society of London. The programme does 
not give the age of the harpsichord on which Herr 
Pauer, at his first concert, played pieces by Kuhnau, 
Handel, Sebastian Bach, and Friedmann Bach ; but, 
to avoid anachronisms, several harpsichords ought to 
have been employed, the oldest of which should 
have dated, at latest, from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

To all our objections, which we have presented 
freely enough and just as they have occurred to us, 
Herr Pauer might, no doubt, reply that all he does 
is to play harpsichord music on the harpsichord- 
pianoforte music on the piano. But on what instru, 
ment does Herr Pauer imagine that Bach himself 
would have executed his Italian Concerto, if Bach 
could have been present the other day at the Hanover 
Square Rooms? Certainly not on the harpsichord, 
“Bach’s forty-eight prelades and fugues are so well- 
known,” says Herr Pauer in his highly interesting 
annotated programme, “his English and French 
suites, when played by Madame Arabella Goddard 
and Mr. Charles Hallé, are so often admired, that a 
less known work may be more welcome, and may 
serve to show how great Bach could be while blend- 
ing his individuality with a foreign style.” This is 
all very well ; but Madame Goddard and Mr. Hallé 
have always played the English and French suites on 
the piano ; and, performed on the harpsichord, the 
Italian Concerto—with all the respect due to Herr 
Pauer’s remarkable talent—cannot be heard to the 
greatest possible advantages. 

The second part of Herr Pauer’s first ‘Historical 
Performance” included—a sonata by Karl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, Sebastian Bach’s younger son, one 
of ninety-three written between the years 1779 and 
1787 ; agigue by Johann Wilhelm Hissler, a pupil 
of Emanuel Bach, who visited London in 1791, 
remained here a year or two, and afterwards went to 
St. Petersburgh, where he settled and in 1822 died ; 
Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor (No. 2); Beethoven’s 
Sonata in F sharp miner; an audante by Hummel 
(Op. 18); Liszt’s “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” the pre- 
sentation of which is made the occasion for giving in 
the programme a lively sketch of the pianist and 
composer’s very varied career; and, finally, an 
original barcarolle by Thalberg, “whom,” says Herr 
Pauer, “it has recently become the fashion to ridi- 
cule; but any one,” he adds, “who will take the 
the trouble to examine Thalberg’s compositions will 
tind that he never wrote a commonplace one, and 
that, although his part-writing may sometimes occur 
strangely out of place, it is always clear and without 
fault. It will be evident,” he continues, “to those 
conversant with the subject, in trying over Thalberg’s 
music, that it has been composed on the piano and 
afterwards transferred to paper. Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn did not compose in that way, and it is 
possible Thalberg might have found it difficult to 
compose one of his well-known fantaias in any other.” 
Nevertheless, Thalberg’s results were good, and 
Herr Pauer concludes his excellent biographical and 
critical notices with the expression of a wish that 
Thalberg’s best pieces, “the productions of one at 
least acquainted with the primary rules of musical 
grammar, were again in vogue, rather than the pre- 
sent trash which fills the windows, and, it is to be 
presumed, the pockets of the music-sellers.” 

Herr Pauer’s ‘Historical Performances,” especial- 
ly when studied by the light of his programmes, will 
be found very interesting and instructive. The 
harpsichord is scarcely wanted. But everyone has 
his weak point, and a passion for the harpsichord 
may be the weakaess of Herr Pauer. 


Her Majesty's Theatre. 

The audiences who were leaving the various 
theatres on Friday, the 6th inst., were met by a 
spectacle on which they had not calculated. The 
“Old Opera House in the Haymarket,” as it was 
familiarly called, was being lapped up by the fiercest 
tongue of fire that had ever brought swift destruction 
on substantial property and visionary hopes. To 
some, the spectacle was before them—raging, defiant, 
overpowing. For others, the record of the catastrophe 
was flung upon the skies. For miles round the 
metropolis there could be seen a glowing, trembling 
canopy of flame-colored clond, which denoted what 
fiery ruin was being accomplished beneath it. At 
eleven o’clock the flames had full mastery of the 
noble edifice ; by one, their progress was arrested, yet 
not till after a fierce struggle against water to destroy 








the east side of Waterloo place. But daylight had 


gone out on Saturday evening, and flames still 
revealed themselves here and there, ready for more 
misdoing, but, cut off from an opportunity, quietly 
dying out. 

In the last opera performed the night previous to 
that of the catastrophe, “Don Giovanni,” Ottavio 
and Giovanni were sung by two Englishmen, Messrs. 
Hohler and Santley ; Zer/ina by an American, Miss 
Kellogg ; and Donna Anna by a. German, Malle. 
Tietjens. 

The opposition to the first house was made early. 
Porpora, under the patronage of the nobility and 
gentry, opened Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and when 
Handel left the Haymarket for Covent Garden, in 
1735, the “nobility and gentry” faction occupied the 
Haymarket. At the end of about two years both 
parties were ruined, and Chesterfield bewailed the 
closing of the Operas as the suppression of an estab- 
lishment which would be replaced by Conventicles, 
where abominable music would be set up for admira- 
tion. A quarter of a century later his enthusiasm 
had abated. “Whenever I go to the Opera,” he 
wrote to his son, “I leave my sense and my reason 
at the door with my half-guinea, and deliver myself 
up to my eyes and my ears.” He had got then to 
speak of the Opera as St. Evremond had spoken 
long before him: “Une sottise magnifique, mais 
toujours sottise !” : 

The queer old house, with its high, narrow win" 
dows and trellised railing, was destroyed by fire in 
June, 1789. As nobody had the slightest idea how 
that calamity came about, everybody came to be 
assured that an Italian “‘super,”’ whose susceptibili- 
ties had been wounded, had confessed to a priest that 
he alone did it, out of revenge! The fine gentlemen 
met the blow with fine-gentlemanly indifference. 
“Have you shed a tear over the Opera House?” 
asked Walpole of the sisters Berry, “or do you agree 
with me that there is no occasion to rebuild it? The 
nation has long been tired of operas, and has now a 
good opportunity of dropping them. Dancing pro- 
tracted their existence for some time! But the room 
after was the real support of both, and was like what 
has been said of your sex, that they never speak their 
true meaning but in the postscript of their letters. 
Would it not be sufficient to hold an After Room on 
the whole emplacement, to which people might resort 
from all assemblies. ‘To be crowded to death in a 
waiting room at the end of the entertainment is the 
whole joy ; for who goes to any diversion till the last 
minate of it?” 

The first ‘Italian’ house—where Horace Wal- 
pole and Gray and Lady Mary Coke and the Countess 
of Ossory figured, and criticized and made love and 
talked scandal, the house in which Senesino sang, 
and for which Handel and Gluck wrote their operas 
(to name but a few among the long list of brilliant 
associations of the last century), built by Sir John 
Vanbrugh—but burnt down in 1789. Till it could 
be replaced, Italian opera found its home in the 
Pantheon, then a theatre. That, too (as Lord 
Mount Edgecumbe’s “Recollections” remind us), 
was destroyed in like fashion. ‘The second Grand 
Opera-House in the Haymarket, opened in 1791, was 
built by one Novosielski (a Pole), and some twenty 

ears later was revised, and its exterior beautified by 

ash. Asa theatre for the display of the voice, it 
was unequalled. When it was reared, the demands 
for scenic display in Italian Opera were trifling in 
comparison with those we have lived to see enforced 
during the last five-and-thirty years. The stage of 
late must have been felt as comfortlessly small and 
inconvenient. But the aspect of the theatre, espe- 
cially when court plumes and full dress figured in the 
boxes and in “‘Fops’ Alley,” was brilliant and pom- 
‘pous in no common degree—a sight to be thought of 
and talked about even by those familiar with the 
grand musical theatres of Milan and Naples. 

From the first, our Haymarket Opera House has 
commanded for its service all that was richest and 
choicest in Europe, before St. Petersburg and New 
York were thought of as markets, and before the 
great art of singing had followed the law of all arts, 
and, from a splendid noon, waned into a dull twilight. 
What a procession of queens of song rises as we 
recall the names of Billington, Banti, Grassini, 
Catalani (with her “five supplementary dolls,”’) 
Pasta, Sontag, Malibran, and the three last, but not 
three least, of the great vocalists, happily all living, 
Mesdames Grisi, Viardot and Lind! And what 
kings were there to match the queens? Only such 
consummate “singing-men” as David, Donzelli, 
Rubini, Lablache, and Signor Tamburini. Then, in 
the history of Opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre, it 
must never be forgotten how, during many a long 
year, the performances were wrought up by Mr. 
Costa to a point of perfection utterly unknown till 
then in this country. 
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Music Abroad. 


Leipzig. The 7th Gewandhaus Concert (Nov. 
28) began with an Overture to Aladdin, a MS. work 
by a former pupil of the Conservatorium, C. F. E. 
Hornemann, a young Dane. The critics speak of it 
as a work of uncommon talent, fresh, original, im- 
aginative, with a certain coloring of the author’s na- 
tionality. A lady violinist, from Stockholm, Frau 
Neruda-Norman, who “takes first rank among her 
sister artists by the manly strength and fulness of 
her tone, its-absolute purity, and by her faultless 
technique,’ played Rode’s A-minor Concerto and a 
Concerto by Vieuxtemps. The Neue Zeitschrift, al- 
luding to Mendelssohn’s motto over the stage of the 
Gewandhaus hall, thinks that such parade pieces can 
hardly be called “res severa.” Another novelty was 
the singing of a Swedish male quartet (called in to 
filla gap in the programme). They sung national 
compositions by Lindblad and others, and though 
the voices were not remarkable for power or beauty, 
the ensemble is pronounced unsurpassable. Schu- 
mann’s C-major Symphony formed the second part 
of the concert. 

Bach’s Trauer Ode (Funeral Ode), and the Missa 
Solemnis by F. Kiel, were performed in the Thomas 
Church by Riedel’s Society, in the latter part of No- 
vember.—The third’ concert of the ‘Enterpe”’ con- 
sisted of the first act of Gluc :’s A/c ste for the first 
part, and Beethoven’s Heroic Symphony for the 
second. 





Cotocne. The third Giirzenicht concert came on 
the anniversary of Schubert’s death (Nov. 19), and 
the programme consisted largely of his music: the 
great Symphony in C, the overture to Rosamund, 
and the Kyrie from his grand Mass. 

CorpennHAGEN. The Musikverein, besides its 
usual Concerts for all the members, gives seven sub- 
scription concerts this winter, consisting partly of 
orchestral and vocal, partly of chamber music, as 
follows : Bach: Concerto for piano and orchestra, in 
D minor; W. Bargiel :~Overture to Medea; Beetho- 
ven: 4th Symphony, and Overture to ‘King 
Stephen ;” N.W. Gade: “Ossian” Overture; J. P. 
E. Hartmann: “Die Goldenen Horner,” poem by 
Ochlenschlager, melodrama ; Haydn: “Spring” from 
“The Seasons ;” P. Heise: Symphony in D minor: 
Handel: Concerto for two violins and ’cello in G 
minor; Mendelssohn: Selections from “St. Paul,” 
and Overture to “Ruy Blas ;” Mozart: Symphony, 
Concerto for violin and viola, Aria for Soprano with 
obbligato piano and orchestra; C. Reinecke: Ave 
Maria for chorus and orchestra, Concerto in A minor 
for violoncello ; Schubert: ‘“‘Purting” Serenade, for 
Alto solo, female chorus and orchestra ; Schumann: 
second part of ‘‘Paradise and the Peri; Spohr: 
Overture to “The Alchimist.”” Chamber music: a 
Quartet and a Song by Haydn; a Sextet, for 2 
violins and 2 ’cello, by Brahms ; Beethoven's B flat 
Trio ; and other things depending on the codperation 
of Joachim and Griitzmacher. 


Lonpon. At the Crystal Palace on Saturday, 
Mozart’s symphony in G minor formed the feature 
and was mognifesntte performed before an audience 
not too numerous. The andante produced an espe- 
cially gratified impression, so softly and delicately 
was it performed. Schubert’s “March Militaire” in 
D, and the concert overture to “Marmion,” by Mr. 
Sullivan, were also successfully given. Spohr’s 
Concerto Dramatique, a work demanding all the 
resources of an artist, was satisfactorily performed by 
Mr. Henry Holmes. 

The last of Herr Pauer’s illustrative series of 
pianoforte performances—called Historical Concerts 
—was given on Wednesday. In the second, Herr 
Pauer took as specimens the harpsichord music of 
Lully, Scarlatti, Galuppi, Martini, and Paradies, and 
the more moder pianoforte works of Clementi, 





Cramer, Field, Chopin, and Schumann and Keller. 
The third concert, like the others, was divided into 
two periods, the Clavecin age, and the Pianoforte ear. 
The parts ran as follows . 


THE CLAVECIN. 
lates La Tendre Nanette, La Tenéb 








SEEN cutive adobe civveseetuawsevenéecd ous Couperin. 

Deux Gigues en Rondeaux, Deux Menuets, La Poule 
PEPE ccscncediiccledevccccosscaseveedons Rameau 
pa Ee eae ee eer Krebs, 
Allegro, in E minor—({ 1721-1783). ........eeeeeees Kirnberger. 
THB PIANOFORTE. 
Andante and Variations—(1732-1809). ......0:eeeeee8 Haydn. 
La Consolation—(1761-1812)..... 66. .cceceeeeeeeeees 
Capriccio, in G filat—(1767-1817) 
Andante and Rondo—(1786-1826). .........005 eeeeees Weber. 
MEIN oc 0s aGcccur beck hcesvcerccatecceene Moscheles. 
Impromptu, Op. 142, No 8—(1797-1828). ........055 Schubert. 
Three Musical Sketches, Op. 10—(1816)......-..0.+005 Bennet 
Allegro Brillante for Two Pianofortes—(1809-1847) 
Mendelssohn. 


The various illustrations were all played with that 
masterful appreciation of different and opposing 
styles which makes the thorough artist. In concep- 
tion and execution Herr Pauer displayed true ability, 
while the letter-press of his lecture offered food for 
thought, and served to enchain the attention of the 
audience. 


Bern. A correspondent of the London Musical 
World (Dec. 7) gives the following intelligence : 


Weare to have a revival, on a grand scale, and on 
the 16th of December—its artistic centenary—of 
Gluck’s Alcestis, with Mme. Harriers-Wippern in 
the principal female part. Then we are promised by 
way of complete novelty, Herr Langert’s Fubier, and 
the Mignon of M. Thomas, with Mlle. Frederika 
Griin as the heroine of the first, and Mme. Lucca as 
the heroine of the second. M. Gounod’s Romeo and 
Julie, as Shakespeare’s title is written here, is also to 
be produced, Mme. Harriers-Wippern appearing as 
the fair daughter of the house of Capulet. The list 
concludes, for the present, with a revival of Wuerst’s 
Stern von Turan, the leading characters in which 
will be sustained by Mme. Lucca and Herr Niemann. 

You will be sorry to learn that Mme. Lucca was 
suddenly taken ill a short time since. It was on the 
occasion of the hundredth performance of M. Gou- 
nod’s Margarethe, alias Faust. The gifted lady 
would not, however, disappoint the audience, and 
finished her part, but not in her usual brilliant man- 
ner The Church-scene had to he entirely omitted. 
Iam glad to say that Mme. Lucca’s iliness was 
nothing serious. 

Mme. Lucea had sung the part of Gretchen, at the 
Royal Operahouse, forty-five times; Mme. Harriers- 
Wippern, twenty-seven ; and Mlle. Artot, eight. It 
had, also, been sung by Mesdes. Schmidt, Spohr, 
Horina, Orgéni, Garthe, Reiss, and Borchers-Lita. 
The Martha during all the hundred performances 
was one lady, Mlle. Gey. I should say that, by this 
time, she would be capable, if called upon, of going 
through the part in her sleep, especially as it is not a 
long one. Siebel was represented fifty-seven times 
by the late Mile. De Ahna ; and twenty-one by Mlle. 
Gericke, now Mme. Trunk (not a bad name, by-the- 
bye, for a portmanteau-maker’s wife) ; and, also, by 
Mesdes. Bahr, Griin, Frieb, Wilde, and Himela, a 
lesser number of times each. Seventy-seven times, 
was Herr Woworsky Faust; seventeen times, Herr 
Kriiger ; five times, Herr Niemann; and one 
time—Herr Himmer. Herr Salomon “gave the 
role” of Mephistopheles ninety-nine times, leaving 
only one single evening free for Herr Lindeck. Herr 
Betz, too, figured pretty often as Valentin, for he im- 
personated the part ninety-six times. On the re- 
maining occasions, it was sustained by Herren Basse, 
Lang and Niemann. 

Another noticeable event has been the revival of 
Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis after a long absence of fif- 
teen years from the light of the float. [A mistake: 
we heard it in Berlin in 1861, and the Iphigenia in 
Tauris also.—J.S.1D.] The greatest possible credit 
is due to the management for having revived this op- 
era, and revived it, moreover, in so perfectly satisfac- 
tory, nay, in so splendid a manner, for there can be no 
doubt that, when doing so, they were thinking more 
of the interest of pure and high art than of mere pe- 
cuniary success. This independence of money con- 
siderations is certainly a great point in favor of thea- 
tres and other art-institutions being supported, at 
least partly, by State grants. It is all very well— 
and everyone knows it is very easy—to pitch into 
private managers for not producing works that are 
sure not to pay, though forever to be admired as 
monuments of immortal genius. It is not in human 
nature to do it. But to resume: Herr Betz was 
Agamemnon ; Herr Niemann, Achilles; Mme. Har- 
riers-Wippern, Iphigenia, and Mme. Jachmann- 
Wagner, Clytemnestra. Herr Taubert officiated as 





conductor on the occasion, and kept both orchestra 
and chorus up toa high standard of excellence. The 
opera was placed on the stage by Herr Hein. What 
a pity some of your schools in England cannot be 
transported en bloc to witness a performance of it. 
How it would improve their knowledge of classical 
costume and classical architecture, and what a pleas- 
ant mode of learning ! 

I just mentioned Mme. Jachmann-Wagner. That 
lady has appeared, also, as Fides in Le Prophéte. 
Mlle. Borner was Bertha, and Herr Niemann, John 
of Leyden. 

Among the operas performed since I last wrote, I 
may name as most worthy of record, J/ Trovatore, 
with Mesdames Lucca, von Edelsberg, Herren Wach- 
tel and Betz; and Don Juan with Mme. Lucca, for 
the first time, as Zerlina. The part is not one which 
makes a very heavy demand upon her powers. She 
both sang and acted charmingly. She was compell- 
ed to repeat the duet and the last air. 

Crispino e la Comare has been produced by the 
Italian company at the Victoria Theatre very suc- 
cessfully. | head Sarolta was a delightful Annette, 
and was well supported by Sig: Marchisio, as Cris- 
pino. This gentleman, who made his debut on the 
occasion, is no inconsiderable addition to Sig. Polli- 
ni’s company. He possesses a pleasing, sufficiently 
well-trained voice, and no small share of humor — 
Among the other operas performed have been Un 
Ballo in Maschera, Il Trovatore, and La Favorita. 

The manager of the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Thea- 
tre has for some time been putting his trust, with 
considerable profit to himself, in M. Offenbach, whose 
Schine Helene, Pariser Leben, Blaubart, and Fritzchen 
und Lieschen, seem to hold nearly sole possession of 
the bills, though it istrue that Mozart’s Gans von 
Cairo has been played a few times. ‘O monstrous ! 
but one half-penny worth of bread to this intolerable 
deal of sack!” quoth Prince Henry. “A deal of 
Offenbach and exceedingly little of any one else,” 
say I. But the public pays its money and is, there- 
fore, entitled to take its choice.—A promising young 
tenor came out here a short time since, as Paris in 
Die Schine Helene. 1 allude to Herr Adolphi from 
the Stadttheatre, Pesth. I should not wonder at his 
being regularly engaged and becoming a great favor- 
ite 


At Kroll’s Theatre, also, does the muse of M. Of- 
fenbach draw admiring crowds. The manager has 
revived an old one-act burlesque entitled Tromb-al-ca- 
zar, first produced at the Bouffes Parisiens. The 
principal characters were well sustained by Mlle. 
Mejo, Herren Weiss, Bernhard, and Hesse. The 
other attractions have been the same composer’s Da- 
men der Halle; and Die Verlobung bei der Lanterne, 
together with M. Suppé’s Pensionat. 

The concerts of the Philharmonic Society opened 
this season with a “bang.” The programme of the 
first concert contained a name which acted like a 
magnet on the concert-going public. Herr Joseph 
Joachim was announced to play Dr. L. Spohr’s Con- 
certo in E minor, and J. 8S. Bach’s “Chaconne.” To 
describe how he played is unnecessary, because you, 
Mr. Editor, and all yoursreaders, know it already. 
To say that he was most heartily applauded is, also, 
rather superfluous, about as much so as stating that 
the month of May—out of England—is generally an 
agreeable month. But Herr Joachim has not con- 
tented himself with playing at the concerts of other 
people ; he has given concerts of his own, to the in- 
tense satisfaction of all who love what is pure and 
great in art. Among other pieces executed by him 
were the Concerto in the Hungarian style, Bach’s 
Violin-concerto in A minor, and his own Second 
Concerto in G minor (unpublished). The first con- 
cert commenced with the overture to Faniska, by 
Cherubini. Faniska is certainly not Cherubini’s best 
work ; it is inferior to Medea and Les Deux Journées. 
Yet, in 1805, the Viennese looked upon it as a mar- 
vel of musical composition, and actually preferred it 
to Beethoven’s Leonore ! 

Among the other noticeable concerts have been the 
Monday Concerts of Herr S. Blumner; the Concert 
of the Royal Cathedral Choir; the Quartet-Soirée of 
Herren de Ahna, F. Espenhain, G. Richter, and Dr. 
Bruns ; and the Matinées of Herr Fr. Bendel, all of 
which have presented the public with something 
worth hearing. The principal attractions at the first 
Monday Concert were Herr Lauterbach, a violinist 
from Dresden, who appeared in Berlin a year ago; 
and Signora Parisotti-Ciceroni, from Rome, who 
sang an air from Handel’s Rinaldo ; “Voi che sapete”’ 
from Figaro, and an original romance, “Il Fiore,” by 
Fenzi. Her voice is no longer what it has been, but 
her method might be advantageously studied by 
many young aspirants now commencing their career, 
if they would learn how to make their voices last as 
long as possible. At the second concert of the series, 
Herr Friedrich Griitzmacher, the violoncellist—from 
Dresden, if I recollect aright—played, with Herr 
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Blumner, Beethoven’s Sonata in A major, Op. 69; 
and, alone, a Sonata by Bonifazio Asioli, the preco- 
cious mass-writer of Corregio. He performed, too, a 
Suite for violoncello solo by J. S. Bach. The vocal- 
ist was Mme. Herrenburg-Tuezek. The prominent 
pieces at the Royal Cathedral Choir Concert were 
an ‘“Antiphone,” by Hassler; Lotti’s eight-part 
“Crucifixus,” in my own opinion a particularly fine 
effort ; and Mendelssohn’s “Graduale.” Haydn, 
Mendelssohn and Beethoven provided the materials 
for the four gentlemen of the Quartet-Soirée to ex- 
hibit their instramental power on, while Mme. Blume 
sang songs by Schubert and Schumann so charming- 
ly at Herr Bendel’s Matinée that she added most 
considerably to the value of the entertainment. 

A great sensation was created in musical circles 
not long since by a report that there was a “split” 
between Herr Liebig and his well-known orchestra. 
It was at first discredited, but afterwards proved to 
be true. Iam not acquainted with all the ins and 
outs of the case, but the following are the essential 
facts. ‘The members of the orchestra made certain 
demands, to which Herr Liebig would not even listen 
unless fifteen Members had been expelled from the 
orchestra. Herenpon the malcontents went and of- 
fered to transfer their allegiance to Professor Stern. 
The latter endeavored to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion, but found the task impossible. Herr Liebig 
would not descend one iota from the high ground he 
had taken up. The consequence is that the orches- 
tra Herr Liebig directed for five-and-twenty years 
has left him, and now obeys the baton of Professor 
Stern, who was at length prevailed on to accept the 
honorable post. VALE. 
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Music in Boston. 

CuristMas WEEK brought with it the usual 
performance of Handel's “Messiah ;” and the al- 
most crowded state of the Music Hall on both 
evenings (the Saturday and Sunday before 
Christmas) showed that.this great religious work 
of genius is as far as ever from losing its hold 
upon the affections of the great mass of serious 
music-lovers. The Handel and Haydn Seciety 
must by these performances more than have made 
good their loss by the unfortunate experiment of 
Thanksgiving week, and now feel in better spir- 
its for the great winter's work, the preparation of 
the triennial Festival for the coming “:wunder- 
schiinen Monat Mai.” 

On Saturday evening the chorus was in great 
force, certainly exceeding 400 voices; the or- 
chestra, on a rather reduced scale of numbers, 
was yet quite effective on the whole; the great 
Organ, played by Mr. LANG, came in at the 
right moments to supply great depths of bass and 
background in the massive choruses; the four 
solo singers all were excellent, and Mr. Zrr- 
RAHN, who had made the most of the opportuni- 
ties of training (though it is harder to unlearn 
habits in rehearsing these very familiar things, 
than it is to acquire better ones in new things), 
conducted with his usual ability. There were 
some omissions, for the most part judicious. We 
must protest again, however, against the omitting 
of that profoundly beautiful and touching chorus 
in the second part, “And with his stripes,”—if 
only because there Handel comes so near to 
Bach ; but more because, without its intervention, 
the transition from the preceding chorus, “Sure- 
ly,” &c., to“ All we like sheep have gone astray,” 
is unprepared in point of modulation and pain- 
fully abrupt. Most of the choruses were sung as 
well as usual, some of them (old stumbling blocks, 
such as “His yoke is easy,” and “Let us break 
their_bonds asunder”) considerably better. Oth- 
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ers, and solos too, suffered from want of perfect 
unity of pitch between orchestra and organ. 

The new point of interest in the solos was the 
first appearance in Oratorio of Mr. GrorGE L. 
Oscoop, whose beautiful tenor voice, thoroughly 
refined style and true expression had won such 
favor in one of the Symphony Concerts. He gave 
“Comfort ye” in clear, pure, warm tones, with 
admirable declamation, and sang the air, “Every 
valley,” with a fluency and evenness of execution 
remarkable for one so voung in years and in this 
sort of experience. In “Thy rebuke,” &¢., he 
was almost equally successful, entering into the 
deep pathos of the music with true intelligence 
and feeling. We are sure he was clearly heard 
by all, and conveyed the sense and beauty of the 
music very satisfactorily ; the only want was of 
greater weight and sustained power of voice— 
not by any meansa thing to be counted first in 
the order of requirements, inasmuch as soul is 
more than substance. The want of power was 
materially felt, though, in the tasking and excep- 
tional air: “Thou shalt break them.” We could 
not feel, as some have been in haste to exclaim, 
that he “broke down” in it; but he did wrestle 
with the lion at disadvantage ; and this, we fan- 
ey, was partly due to nervousness and partly to 
he fact that he had been overtasked with an air 
which properly and commonly falls to the lot of 
the Soprano. Mr. Osgood must not be discour- 
aged ; his physical development is by no means 
complete yet, and his career is but begun; he 
has a beautiful organ, already finely cultivated, 
and, what is best of all, a musical nature, with 
refinement and intelligence, and a love of Art 
for Art’s sake by no means too common with 
those who bring voices and assurance to these 
high tasks. Mr. M. W. Wurtnry showed mark- 
ed improvement in the bass solos, both in the 
rich and even quality of his voice, and in expres- 
sive delivery. 

Madame Parrpa-Rosa, of course, was fully 
equal to her task in all the attributes of voice, 
consummate art of singing, and thorough famili- 
arity with this as with all kinds of music. The 
voice was sweetest and the expression purest, we 
thought, in the opening pieces: “There were 
shepherds,”&c. And “Rejoice greatly” was splen- 
didly done. In the great air: “I know that my 
Redeemer” we still feel some lack of sympathetic 
quality, of depth of nature, of inspiration, such as 
make it impossible ever to forget how the Lind 
sang it. Other pieces too were marred by the 
introduction of cadences and little “effects,” more 
in place in ballad singing. Even that high note 
to which the voice soared, as in spontaneous ec- 
stacy, at the end of “Take his yoke upon you,” 
beautifully as it was held out, was questionable, 
if only for the reason that it was too sure to 
“bring the house down,” with an enforced encore, 
which was simply absurd, because it amounted 
to getting the same slow, sweet melody sung thrice 
over. Mrs. Cary’s rendering of it in the first in- 
stance, on the low key (“Come unto Him”), was 
not a whit less worthy of the compliment, and its 
quiet beauty deserved not to be outdazzled by 
any extra brightening of the Soprano part. In- 
deed Mrs. Cary’s singing of her whole part was 
as truly edifying as a warm, rich, sympathetic 
voice, without great weight, but finely cultiva- 
ted, and sincere, deep musical feeling, could 
make it. This lady loses herself in the music. 

The second night was stormy, and reduced the au- 





dience a little, though not much; it seemed to have 
made greater inroads in the ranks of chorus. And 
yet, as it often happens-for the reward of those who 
brave the elements in a good effort, the ‘Messiah” 
went on the whole with more spirit and precision than 
the night before. This time Mr. Caste sang the 
tenor solos, with greater power and volume of voice 
than Mr. Osgood, though not with more expression, 
nor so refined a quality of tone ; but the effort was in 
every way highly successful ; and so was thatof Mr. 
RvupornseEn in the bass solos. The rest was as 
before. 


Sympnony Concerts. The fourth, Dec. 19th, 
consisted of just four solid instrumental pieces, ard 
no more ;—what Artemus Ward would have called 
a good “square meal’ of music. But certainly no 
concert has been more enjoyed ; it held the great au- 
dience in earnest, rapt attention from the first note to 
the last. The orchestra was in better condition than 
ever; the welcome face of WuiF Frizs was seen in 
the middle of the group, making us rich now in six 
violoncellos, as well as six double basses. Wecount 
a dozen first violins, good men and true, and when 
the other members of the Quintette Club return to 
us, the second violins and tenors will be brought into 
fairer proportion to the whole. The good fruits of 
Mr. E1cuBere’s adjutancy, or monitorship over the 
string department, already appear in greater unity of 
bowing and common understanding in the taking of 
phrases, while Mr. Conductor ZERRAHN can. give a 
more undivided mind to the interpretation of each 
work as a whole. There was closer approximation 
also to true pitch in the wind instruments. 


The first selection was Gade’s “Ossian’’ Overture 
(Nachklinge aus Ossian), a wonderful tone picture in 
the way of instrumental coloring. It is one of the 
Danish composer’s earliest works, and gave him 
fame before the “Highlands” Overture or either of 
his Symphonies had yet appeared. Hence we have 
here his individuality in all its freshness, before the 
wild northern inspirations, by turns tender and 
stormy, fairy-like or patriotic and heroic, bearing the 
burthen of old war songs as on the strong wings of 
the wind, could repeat tl lves to m ism. All 
that strings and flutes and reeds and mellow horns 
and hoarser brass could do to mingle and contrast 
the colors of a wild northern picture, and summon 
up its legend and its mystery, is here by a happy 
stroke of genius, and with masterful skill, availed of. 
Ossian’s harp too is not wanting. Gigantic figures 
stalk through the mists, and when the orchestra 
swells from soft murmurs to a climax in that loud, 
resistless war hymn, you feel the likeness with that 
old Vikingir Volks/ied in the finale of his first Sym- 
phony.—Schumann’s D-minor Symphony, op. 120, 
completed the first part of the concert. We describ- 
ed it so fully last year, that we need only say that 
the general impression of its power and beauty was 
confirmed; nearly all present followed the unbroken 
series of its movements, springing so logically from 
one germ, with sincere delight, and all with sincere 
respect ; for Schumann’s music, though some na- 
tures truly musical seem not to find themselves at 
home in it, more and more makes its genius felt. It 
was remarkably well played. 

For the second part we had, first, the last and great- 
est of Beethoven’s five Pianoforte Concertos,the great- 
est indeed of all Concertos,called in England the“Em- 
peror,”—that in E flat, op. 73. In the first and last 
movements it is heroic ; in its glorious enthusiasm it 
seems to tread on air ; it moves onward and upward 
with a divine momentum ; while the Adagio, a deep 
musing melody of infinite sweetness, singing itself at 
first on muted strings, is altogether heavenly. Out 
of its deep peace the uncontainable motive of the Al- 
legro takes wings of energy and soars. It is as much 
an orchestral as a piano work ; if you attend to the 
piano any more than to the other instruments, you 
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lose the charm and meaning of the work, for it is all | Mr. Parker's own composition, to ‘The sea hath its 


one creation. It has had masterly interpretation here 
before, and more than once (at the “Jubilee” Concert 
in honor of the Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 1, 
1863, atone or two of Mr. Zerrahn’s Philharmonic 
Concerts, and in the first season of these Harvard 
concerts), so that many welcomed it as an old friend. 
This time the wonderfully rich orchestral parts—rich 
in images, ideas, as well as coloring—had much bet- 
ter justice done them than they ever got here before ; 
and the young pianist, Ernst Perano, achieved his 
arduous task in a way that made the audience enthu- 
siastic. He played it without notes ; but he had not 
merely trusted to that marvellous musical memory, 
that sure, firm, limpid touch, alike audible in the 
most delicate and the strongest passages, and that 
unlimited power of execution which makes it a mat- 
ter of course for him to give a clear, unbroken read- 
ing of whatsoever music interests him, even without 
preparation ; but conscientiously, in duty to the mas- 
ter and the occasion and himself, he had critically 
and carefully prepared himself, resolved to do his 
best ; and it was the general feeling that he did it. 
Such a work, so played, is a rare feast.—The concert 
ended with the great Leonore Overture, No. 3, in C, 
which never can grow old, and this time was particu- 
larly well played. The greatest of Overtures after 
the greatest of Concertos ! 

The next concert comes at a month’s interval, 
Thursday, Jan. 16. The programme, like the last, 
consists of four pieces : Schubert’s Overture to Fiera- 
bras, Beethoven’s first Concerto, in C, played by 
Mr. B. J. Lanc, and Mendelssohn’s Overture to 
Ruy Blas, form the first part; and the great Schu- 
bert Symphony in C, with its “heavenly lengths,” 
the second. 


Amateur Sineine. Mr. J. C. D. Parker’s 
Vocal Club still holds its own and more. It has 
become one of the institutions, and the feasts of 
music to which it invites its friends twice about new 
year, and twice in the Spring, are to be marked with 
a white line in our musical calendar. Again they 
have come round, and Chickering’s Hall, on the 
last two Monday evenings, was filled with delighted 
guests. They spread before us the matter of their 
winter’s practice in the most acceptable manner. 
The choir is even better than befere ; indeed we have 
never heard a choir of forty mixed voices so perfectly 
balanced, so purely musical in tone in all four parts, 
and finely blended ; no part but was distinctly heard, 
albeit duly subordinated to the whole; no voice that 
did not tell. They have all practiced con amore, and 
have held together so long to good purpose. 

The programme included first a Choral by Bach, 
wonderfully harmonized ; followed by the Cradle 
Song from Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio,” sung with 
true simplicity and beauty by Mrs. Cary, Mr. Parker 
accompanying on the piano, as he did everything 
except the part-songs. Then came one of the last 
studies of the Club. a Christmas Cantata, by Fer- 
dinand Hiller, consisting of introduction, Soprano 
Solo (Angel of the Annunciation), Tenor Solo (a 
Shepherd), Chorus of Shepherds, with which, as it 
goes on, a chorus of Angels (female voices) mingles, 
and other choruses and solos. It is a very graceful, 
buoyant, happy composition, full of delicate beauties, 
but hardly of so marked a character as we had 
hoped; yet we must own that it improved upon 
acquaintance. A Trio and Chorus, to Latin words, 
rom a Motet by Mendelssohn succeeded. Then a 
couple of very beautiful part-songs : ‘‘On the water,” 
‘by Schumann, and Mendelssohn’s jubilant and sun- 
shiny “Forest Birds.” Then a couple of Duets. 
“Frithlingsgriss,” by Gade, and “Herbstlied” by 
Mendelssohn, nicely sung by two young ladies. 
Then two more part-songs, an exquisite one by 
Gade, “The tranquil Water Lily,” dreamy and 
mystical enough for Heine’s little poem and one of 





pearls” by the same poet ;—a most euphonious and 
rapturous strain of music, which had to be repeated. 


Then Mrs. Harwoop, whom we were once free to — 
| together will do the strings no harm, and will make 


name, and trust we may do so now, let her rare voice 
and style be heard again in the “Spring Song” of 
Mendeissohn, and Schubert’s Barcarolle. 

After a short interval, the singers returned, divided 
into double chorus, and sang Mendelssohn’s 98th 
Psalm ;: “Sing to the Lord a new-made song.” We 
think it had never been heard here before, and cer- 
tainly it is one of the noblest of his shorter Psalms ; 
every image and sentence of the text is most vividly 
illustrated ; the harmony and counterpoint singularly 
‘effective ; and when it comes to “He shall judge the 
world with righteousness,” the great unisons fill the 
listener with awe. The whole was splendidly 
brought out.—Long may this rare collection of voices 
hold together, blended and animated by the same 
spirit, under the same excellent director ! 


Next in Orper. The Menpetssoun Quin- 
TETTE CxvB, not spoiled by their triumphs out West, 
where their harmony was like oases in a thirsty des- 
ert, (to judge from the rhapsodies about them in the 
Western papers), have returned to their quiet, classi- 
cal sphere and will commence their 19th season of 
Chamber Concerts (four), at Chickering’s Hall, next 


Tuesday evening. The programme is a rich one, be- 
ginning with Mozart’s B-flat Quintet, op. 33, and 
ending with one of the last Quartets of Beethoven, 
the great one in ©-sharp minor, op. 131. The inter- 
vening time will be filled by the Piano and Violin 
Sonata in F, op. 24, of Beethoven, played by Mme. 
Nina Pizzott1, a young pianist who comes well 
recommended from Dublin, and Mr. Scnuttze; 
Spohr’s “Gesang Scene,” for violin, transcribed for 
flute, and played by Mr. Hernpt, and smaller piano 
solos from Mendelssohn and Chopin. 

On Thursday afternoon of the week following, 
comes the fifth Symphony Concert. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Oscoop, the young 
tenor, who sings German Lieder so tastefully, intends 
to give a series of concerts in Chickering’s Hall, with 
Mr. Dreset for accompanist ; devoting one evening 
principally to Schubert, one to Mendelssohn, one to 
Schumann, one to Franz, with something of Bach 
and Mozart every time. An admirable plan, and 
sure to succeed, 


Musical Correspondence. 


PaILapEvrata, Dec. 30.—Sunday evening con- 
certs have hitherto been a novelty hereabouts. The 
first of a projected series of these entertainments, un- 
der the management and direction of Messrs. Mark 
and Simon Hassler, was given last evening at Con- 
cert Hall. The audience was a very large one, the 
hall being uncomfortably crowded, and was mainly 
made up of representatives of the respectability and 
intelligence of the city ; so that the enterprise prom- 
ises to prove a success. The undertaking was, in 
some measure, hazardous, in view of the inveterate 
bigotry that abounds in Philadelphia, the latest man- 
ifestation of which was the bitter, and for a while tri- 
umphant, warfare waged against the introduction of 
Sunday travel. Now, that the efforts of these soi- 
disant protectors of the public morals have failed in 
the latter regard, they will, doubtless, renew them in 
an attempt to stop this last and equally unholy pro- 
fanation of the Lord’s day ; only, however, it is safe 
to predict, to meet with the same mortifying discom- 
fiture. This was the programme presented last 











evening : 
‘Procession of the Priests,”’from “‘Athalia’’.Mendelssohn. 
Overture, ‘“‘Egmont”’...........scceseseeeees Beethoven. 
Air, ‘He was Despised and Rejected............. Handel. 


Mme. Elisa Lumley. 


“Zug der Frauen,” from ‘‘Lohengrin”.......... Wagner. 
“Evening Song,” for Violin Obligato)... .... Schumann. 
Mr. Simon Hassler. 

Cerenteie, “CROP. occ cesses cctccccescccrccs Weber. 
Solo for French Horn, ‘‘Bereeuse”’.............. Luebeck. 
Mr. Kuestenmacher. 

Larghetto, from 24 Symphony............... Beethoven. 
Recitative and Aria, ‘Che faré senza Euridice”’. ...Gluck. 


Mme. Elisa Lumley. 


"‘Marche des Flambeaux’’........065 ssessese Meyerbeer. 
Tipe, “ONG BOG aos oc casccsesccceseseces Luther. 
Organ and Orchestra. 





The Orchestra, composed of some fifty or more of 
our best resident instrumentalists, directed by Mr. 
Simon Hassler, performed the several items assigned 
to them with considerable effect. A little practice 


these performances something of which we shall have 
reason to be proud. Mme. Lumley is young, and 
has a fresh, very powerful voice, which she needs to 
control more than she seems able to do at times. 
Her singing of the Gluck Aria was so great an im- 
provement upon the Messiah air, that we havea right 
to expect that the generally agreeable impression of 
her singing left upon the mind will be confirmed 
and enhanced at another hearing, when she shall 
have overcome the nervousness incident to a debut. 
Mr. Sentz’s weekly Orchestral Matinées at the 
Horticultural still continue. The attendance has 
been encouraging and the performances satisfactory. 
On last Thursday the lovely sixth Symphony of 
Haydn—called by some the “Savoyard,” wherefore 
I know not,—was given. On previous occasions the 
two Piano Concertos of Mendelssohn were perform- 
ed by Messrs. Jarvis and Thunder, respectively, with 
orchestral accompaniments. Of each performance I 
have nothing to say but praise. The “Jupiter” Svm- 
phony is announced for this week, and Mr. William 
Stoll, Jr., a young and very promising violinist, 
whose performance of the Mendelssohn Violin Con- 
certo ut the Germania, last Saturday, I particularly 
desire to note as a remarkably finished and interest- 
ing performance, will essay a solo. 

In the removal of Mr. Heman Allen to Chicago, 
we have lost one of the most intelligent and compe- 
tent of our professional musicians. Mr. Allen is the 
son of the well-known and highly esteemed Professor 
Allen of the University of Pennsylvania, is the pos- 
sessor of a thorough musical education obiained in 
the best schools abroad, and has been very successful 
in his native city since his return. With the true 
spirit of an American he has gone westward, where 
he will undoubtedly find a much more extended field 
of duty. He deserves the warmest welcome that the 
friends in his new home can extend to him. May 
he, happily, reeeive it ! MERCUTIO. 

New York, Dec. 30.—The Second Concert of 
the N. Y. Philharmonic Society took place on Sat- 
urday evening, Dec. 21st, with this programme : 


Dem O We Geis ds os cccstwincscesccrscevans Schubert. 

Pianoforte Concerto, F-minop............... Von Weber 
Miss Alide Topp. 

Overture, “Othello” (Ist time). .........00006- F. Ritter. 


Fantasie ‘‘Ruins of Athena’’ (with orch. acc.)....... Liszt. 

Overture,‘‘Calm at me... Fate Voyage.’’Mendelssohn. 

It is only within the last ten or fifteen years that 
this Symphony has been performed, and it is difficult 
to understand how such a noble work could have so 
long (Schubert died in 1828) remained unknown to 


the musical world. The opening eight or nine bars 
of horn solo are fitly entitled by Schumann “Horns 
of Elfland faintly blowing.” It is easy to perceive 
how a work of such genius took so strong a hold as 
it did upon Schumann’s admiration. In it there is 
the spontaneity of Mendelssohn, the depth and 
breadth of Beethoven, the elaborate instrumentation 
and peculiar quaintnesses of Schumann, yet, through 
all, the unmistakable individuality of Schubert him- 
self. 
When all the numbers are so admirable, it is im- 

ossible—without occupying too much space—to en- 
arge u the merits of any particular one. The 
Allegretto in A minor (2d movement) is perhaps the 
most attractive. 'There is something unbearabl 
sad in the measured, resistless and unceasing marc 
of the low bass notes taken by the ’cellos and contra- 
bassi. The theme itself is charming. 

The Scherzo is finely worked up; the Trio in A, 
which breaks in upon it, being a gem. The Finale, 
grand and broad, is a sort of foreshadowing (to use 
that expression) of the closing movement in Schu- 
mann’s am ow Symphony. 

The “Othello” Overture, by F. ‘Ritter, although 
written in a most careful, logical and musician-like 
manner, yet lacks freshness, spontaneity, originality. 

Miss Topps a young lady of twenty-one, and a pu- 
pil of Von Biilow, played the Weber Concerto with 
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much rapidity of execution and firmness of touch. 
The element of tenderness and feeling seemed, how- 
ever, in a certain degree lacking ; further, there was 
a little uncertainty with regard to her playing pre- 
cisely with the orchestra. 

Tt may be heterodox to hold or to confess such an 
opinion, but the Concerto is certainly [?] a most un- 
interesting composition. Miss Topp played without 
score. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Carl Bergmann’s careful 
leadership, played admirably, every point of light 
and shade was faithfully observed and scrupulously 
rendered. 


On Saturday Evening, Dec. 28, the Mendelasohn 
Union gave in Steinway Hell the first performance 
of Mr. G. F. Bristow’s new Oratorio “Daniel.” The 
orchestra numbered 60,and the chorus about 100,—60 
male and 40 female voices. Mr. Bristow conducted, 
J.P. Morgan assisted at the organ, and the soloists 
were Mme. Parepa-Rosa, J. R. Thomas and Miss 
Hutchings. 

Extended analysis is out of the question, and I can 
only say that the work is most carefully written and 
scored, and that many of the numbers are melodious 
and pleasing. The orchestral accompaniment to the 
chorus in A minor (No. 13) is excellent, somewhat 
Mendelssohnian in character ; indeed there are strong 
suggestions of that master throughout the entire ora- 
torio. The chorus No. 11 is very well worked up. 
The recitatives were all very monotonous, and were, 
as a rule, badly given. This was especially the case 
with No, 12, “Zo you it is commanded,” which was 
bellowed by the “Herald”’ without regard to taste or 
tane. 

In the chorus No. 18 it was very evident that the 
sopranos were by far too few, and their voices were 
drowned by the orchestra and the organ ; it was also 
noticeable that the voices and instruments had not 
been drilled sufficiently together. 

Daniel’s Aria: “Break off thy sins,” (No. 20) isa 
very attractive number, and was fairly sung by Mr. 
J. R. Thomas ; he receivéd an encore, and sang a 
portion of the Aria again. The effect of the repeti- 
tion was slightly marred by the fact that the orches- 
tra, through some misunderstanding, were not within 
hailing distance of the soloist : the result was a blur 
of sounds. The contralto Aria in F-sharp minor is 
very fine, and in the hands of a finished artist would 
have made a most decided impression. 

Mme. Parepa sang with her usual ease and taste. 
Mr. Thomas did fairly. With regard to the tenor, a 
charitable silence shall be maintained. Miss Hutch- 
ings sang in a painstaking manner, but her voice is 
very unpleasant in quality, and has neither depth nor 
richness ; her upper notes were hard and labored. 

The audience was a very large and tolerably at- 
tentive one. The applause, however, very singular- 
ly, was of the mildest and most timid character ; this 
may have been owing to ignorance as to where “the 
laugh came in.” 

It is greatly to be desired that the public should 
have another opportunity of hearing Mr. Bristow’s 
works. With all the leading réles assumed by com- 
petent artists, Daniel could not fail to make a strong- 
er and deeper impression than it did. E. 


Vassar Coriece, Povenxeersiz, N. Y.—Mr. 
F. L. Ritter, the accomplished musical director of 
this institution, has projected a serics of musical 
soirées to be given by the pupils, resident lady music 
teachers, and artists engaged from time to time; the 
paogrammes to consist entirely of good music, like 
the following for the first Soirée, Dec. 17. 

PART FIRST. 
Overture to ‘Don Juan,”’ arranged for 8 hands 
‘The Sabbath Morn.” . ........cesecvececessees M 
Allegro and Adagio from the Sonata in F Major. .... .. * 
Cradle Song, Good Night. .......seseeceeeeeeers F. L. Ritter. 
Nocturne in E Flat. .........ccccveececeeeeseseeseens Chopin. 
Song—“Thine is my heart.”’..........0.eeeeeeeeees Schubert. 


Sonata in D Major. Opus 31 


Wedding March, arranged for 8 hands. Mendelssohn. 





PART SECOND. 


Andante and Allegro from the Symphony in C. 
(Arranged for 8 hands.) Opus 21 

Duet, ‘‘I would that my love.”............06 Mendelssohn. 

Sonata in B Flat. Opus 22 


Bong—“The Wo0ds.”,....ceccovccscvcses cove Robert Franz. 


Andante from Sonata in G. Opus 14 
Mendelssohn's ‘On wings of Song,”’ (transcribed for 
the Pianoforte by) Thalberg. 
RPT BONE.” 2 000000 ssecceneneeveccere ves Mendelssohn. 
Overture to ‘‘La dame blanche,” arranged for 8 hands. 
Boieldieu. 


Yankee Assurance; Liszt.—The Western 
Musical Review (Indianapolis) has a letter from 
Leipzig, dated Oct. 25, 1867, of which the following 
isaspecimen. The story is amusing, feel as we may 
about the ‘American tactics.” 


Liszt arrived here on the 12th, and took rooms at 
the Hotel de Pologne. The news of his arrival spread 
rapidly among the students of the conservatorium, 
and created no little excitement. In the same even- 
ing a party of four or five of the American students 
—prompted by a taste for the romantic as well as 
curiosity to see the famous pianist—started to find 
him. They traced him from pire to place, until 
they came to the house where he was spending the 
evening, and it was their intention to wait near the 
entrance and thus catch a glimpse of him as he came 
out; but while they were endeavoring to learn posi- 
tively whether he was in the house or not, they 
attracted the attention of the host, who came to the 
door and inquired what they wished *—They ex- 
plained that they were students from America, who 
were very enthusiastic over Liszt and were anxious 
to see him; wherenpon the host became suddenly 
thoughtful, and after a brief consultation with his 
wife, said, 

“JT think I may invite you in—h’m—yes ; I think 
I may,” and ushered them at once, notwithstanding 
their plain every day attire, into a brilliantly illumi- 
nated salon, where was assembled a large company 
in full dress. They found two young ladies playing 
Liszt’s Poeme Symphonique “Les Preludes,” as ar- 
ranged for two pianos, while Liszt was sitting near 
and listening, and occasionally playing a few bars 
with them. Liszt was by no means displeased at the 
course which the young men had taken in thus 
visiting him without an invitation, and as they were 
treated to cake and wine, and bidden to make them- 
selves “entirely at home,” they passed a most 
delightful evening, studying the physiognomy and 
listening to the playing of this wonderful artist. 

Encouraged by the experience of the previous 
evening, one of the party (Mr. James H. Wilson, of 
Newport, R. I.,) called on Liszt at his rooms the 
next morning. His description of the affair is very 
laughable, and I regret that I cannot give it in full. 
He found people on the stairs trying to summon up 
courage enough to ask an interview, and upon enter- 
ing the ante-room, he met several Germans standing 
in a row, like so many soldiers, armed with letters 
from Dr. Franz Brendel and other musical authori- 
ties, gravely and silently awaiting permission to 
enter. Mr. Wilson had no letter and relied solely 
upon “American tactics,” (as the saying goes in 
Europe,) 7. e. he sent in his card with “aus America” 
written upon it, and entered at once without waiting 
for an invitation. The “tactics” triumphed, and he 
was again very kindly received. He plaved Chopin’s 
E flat Polonaise, and was highly complimented by 
Liszt, who played the piece through after him, 
making such remarks and suggestions as he deemed 
advisable, and honored him with an invitation to 
visit him in Rome. 

It is the general idea in America that it is a difficult 
thing to gain an audience with such men as Liszt, 
and yet no one save an American dares to evince 
such a total disregard of German etiquette, as friend 
Wilson displayed on this oceasion; but it is not 
displeasing to artists, and it is always successful. 

Upon making his exit, the Germans who were 
patiently waiting outside begged to know how he got 
in, and were almost speechless when they learned 
that he had accomplished all without a letter or an 
invitation. He says it takes the German mind a 
long time to comprehend such a course of action. 

Liszt wore, when I saw him, a suit of black, the 
coat being very long and cut after the usual fashion 
for a Roman Abbé, and a broad-brimmed silk hat, 
which looked rough enough to have been through a 
dozen campaigns. The only bit of color visible 
about his dress was a beautiful little rosebud, which 
was inserted in a button hole of his coat. In person 
he is tall and commanding, while his large eyes, 
peering out from under great over-arching eyebrows, 
and his long light-colored hair, combine to give him 
that lion-like air which has so often been remarked. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Nelly Wildwood. Song & Cho. M.S. Pells. 30 

A very taking little ballad, and probably will be a 
great favorite. Make Nelly’s acquaintance. 

Tantam Ergo. Duet. Tenor & Bass. Wilcor. 

Another acceptable contribution to ‘‘Choir’’ litera- 
ture. Mr. W. basa fine opportunity of proving his 
music before publishing, and what is good enough for 
his choir can hardly fail to meet with a welcome else- 
where. 

I’m 95. Comic song. 

Queer enough, and portrays the unalterable deter- 
mination of this single lady to die an old maid, which 
no one will doubt that she is sure to do. 

Sleigh-ride. Song and Chorus. Keller. 

Just in season. Have it well learned before the 
next snow storm. 

Thee only, my star of heaven. Ballad. = Farnie. 
Smiles and tears. Keller. 

Fit well in our series of graceful songs. Put them 
in your programmes of home songs. 

Moonlight Hour. Song. H. A. Pond. 

Should the sleigh-ride mentioned above be by moon- 
light, this {s just the song for the road. Fancy its 
melody, sung by some sweet voice, floating and echo- 
ing among the snow powdered pines ! 

The Charmer. (Friihlingslied.) S’g. Mendelssohn. 

While we cannot say that the exqu site taste of the 
Master would allow him to write anything but good 
music, at any time, some songs are more melodious 
than others, and this is above the average. 

Rondinella. The Prisoner and the —. 


A very neat and sweet thing, in short phrases. Has 
Ttalian and English words. 


60 


Instrumental. 


Knight. 35 


Grand Duchess. Galop. 
« «“ 35 


Polka. ” 

The opera, which everybody will go to hear, fur- 

nishes much sprightly music suited to nimble feet ; 
and Mr. Knight is all ready with these fine arrange- 
ments. 
Mabel March. Mack. 
Serenade. Aubert. 
Spirited and pretty marches, quite above the ones 
formerly so much admired. 
Blue Bird Waltz. 

A pleasing, warbling thing. 
Fairy Mazarka. Kinkel. 
Rosy cheek Schottische. a3 

Mr. Kinkel is among the best caterers for begin- 

ners, and teachers may venture to use his pieces free- 


ly. 
Sammer Garland. Mazurka. E. Mack. 
Very pleasing, and has a very pretty title page. 
Chant du Zephyr. Morceau deSalon. = Jucho. 
Austrian Hymn. Fant. Bril. S. Smith. 
For cman players, and skilfully arranged 


and com . 
La Belle Helene. Repertoire. Offenbach. 
La Belle Helene is one of Offenbaeh’s light operas 
and a favorite. Players will be glad to be familiar 
with its melodies. 
Kunstler Leben. (Artist life.) Waltz. 
Full of life, and brilliant, of course. 
Une Perle de Varsovie. Fant. Brill. S. Smith. 
This Smith has forged many silver chains of sound, 
but here he is among the pearls. We may be sure of 
aclear lustre when he is the polisher. 
Ukraina Mazurka. Zielinski. 


Music of the Ukraine, and besides being good, is a 
novelty, and so desirable. 


C. De Janon. 


Strauss. 





Music By Mart.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for eveiy four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 























